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Although critical study modifies our conception of Old Testament 
history at many points, yet there is a firm outline on which the great 
majority of scholars agree. This outline embraces the following 
points: the sojourn of certain clans in Egypt ; their exodus; a period 
of wandering in the borderland; the conquest of Canaan; the con- 
solidation of the tribes into a kingdom by David; the division of the 
kingdom after the death of Solomon; the fall of the northern kingdom 
at the hands of Assyria; the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar of Babylon in 586 b. c. ; the coherence of a remnant in Baby- 
lonia; the rebuilding of the Temple under the Persian power, and 
later, the rehabilitation of the city of Jerusalem. The scene of this 
history was Palestine, the land which lies between the Mediterranean 
on the west and the north Arabian desert on the east, bounded on the 
north by the well-defined Lebanon Mountains, and on the south by 
the desert of Sinai. Every intelligent Sunday-school scholar can 
locate the principal points of interest, both the natural features of 
the country — the Jordan, the Dead Sea, the Great Plain — and the 
political divisions, as well as the cities which figure in the narrative. 
Jerusalem we know and Samaria, Hebron also and Bethlehem, while 
Dan and Beersheba, Bethel and Shechem are less familiar by only 
one degree. 
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This being so, it is somewhat startling to meet a new theory both 
of the geography and of the history, a theory which is urged (we are 
tempted to say) with a courage and persistency worthy of a better 
cause. This theory may be outlined somewhat as follows: The 
clans were not in Egypt, but were in a north Arabian kingdom 
called Mucri; the main scene of Israel's history was not Palestine as 
a whole, but only the southern end of it called the Negeb; this region 
contained not only the twelve tribes of Israel but also the various 
powers hostile to Israel; even the alleged empires of Assyria and 
Babylon were not the great powers of the Euphrates Valley but 
certain north Arabian kingdoms; the so-called exile was a sojourn 
in this region, and the return was a return thence; the complaints of 
the psalmists were directed against enemies in this region, and allu- 
sions in them and in the books of Judith and Enoch show that to a 
late date the interest of the Jews was confined to the region in question. 

Our first thought on becoming acquainted with this scheme of 
history is that we have before us a colossal mystification. The 
author (we say to ourselves) is trying to show up the frailties of the 
critics. Perhaps he has a desire to comfort the traditionalists by a 
reductio ad absurdum, just as Whately refuted Strauss by his His- 
toric Doubts Relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. Or else, we think, 
it is just the author's little joke, a trifle thrown off in his leisure hour 
to show what can be done by way of paradox. But in all this we 
should be wide of the mark. To do the author justice, he nowhere 
betrays the slightest sense of humor. A series of practical jokes 
would be out of place in a work like the Encyclopaedia Biblica, while 
the minute textual criticism embodied in the five hundred pages of 
the Critica Biblica shows a serious purpose which precludes the 
hypothesis of a mere jeu d 'esprit. The author moreover makes 
earnest and repeated appeals to biblical scholars which show his 
entire sincerity, and which can hardly be set aside on the plea that he 
is not to be taken seriously, or that he does not mean to be so taken. 

There seems to be no reason then why we should not at least give 
the new theory careful study. Most new discoveries are met by 
incredulity at first. The impression of strangeness in this case, there- 
fore, is not without precedent, and is in itself no argument against 
the theory. The author himself remarks that it takes much hard 
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and self-denying work to get at a new point of view. Even if this 
new point of view were brought out by an unknown writer we could 
hardly refuse to examine it; much less can we refuse when the 
advocate is so distinguished a scholar as Professor Cheyne. His 
rank as an Old Testament specialist is incontestable. A series of 
works of the first importance, given to the world by him, places 
him in the front rank both for scholarship and for ability. His 
published works, including those we are about to consider, show 
immense erudition, untiring industry, acute observation, and a 
sincere desire to advance the truth. When such a man appeals for 
a hearing we cannot ignore the appeal. 

The Jerahmeel theory, as we shall call it, is presented to the world 
in a number of publications 1 no one of which gives a connected 
account of the author's results. It is much to be desired that he 
present us with a complete history of Israel on the lines of his study. 
It would contribute to clearness also if he would publish a Hebrew 
text of one or more Old Testament books showing what he supposes 
to be the earliest form of the narrative. In piecing out his text and 
his history we may not always correctly represent him. But this 
will not be the fault of our intention. 

First of all the Jerahmeel 3 theory gives us a radically reconstructed 
text. The author claims that his minute examination of the docu- 
ments discloses earlier underlying readings which have been dis- 
guised or mutilated by later editors. So thorough is the mutilation 
that the original can be discovered only by the application of new 
methods and only by one who has a special key to its secrets. This 
key is made up of the two words Jerahmeel and Mugri, The first of 

I Articles in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, especially in the third and fourth volumes; 
Critica Biblica, of which five parts have appeared with consecutive paging; an article 
entitled "From Isaiah to Ezra, a Study of Ethanites and Jerahmeelites," in the 
American Journal 0} Theology, July, 1901; also "A Turning-Point in Old Testament 
Study," Nineteenth Century, January, 1902; "Pressing Needs of the Old Testament 
Study " and "Babylon and the Bible," Hibbert Journal, Vols. I and II; a sketch intro- 
ductory to the history of Israel in the Historians? History of the World, Vol. II; The 
Book of Psalms, Translated from a Revised Text with Notes and Introductions, London, 
1904; Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, London, 1907. The last-named volume 
is a study of the Book of Genesis and of the early chapters of Exodus. 

I I retain the form of the name known to us from our English Bible. Cheyne 
usually prefers the more exact Yerahmeel. 
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these we recognize at once; Jerahmeel is the name of a clan which 
sojourned in the southern part of Palestine. A district was called 
the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites and certain cities belonged to them. 3 
The Book of Chronicles treating the tribes of Israel genealogically 
made Jerahmeel one of the descendants of Judah, 4 meaning simply 
that the clan had been absorbed in the tribe. There are also two 
individuals who bear the name Jerahmeel, and if we accept the read- 
ing of some Greek copies we may add a third. This is all the informa- 
tion given us by our current Old Testament. It shows that a sub- 
division of the tribe of Judah (with some Edomite affinities perhaps) 
bore the name Jerahmeel in the time of David. The fact is inter- 
esting, but can hardly be called of first-rate importance. 

Mucri is unknown to the Bible reader, and was first brought 
before the learned world by the distinguished Assyriologist, Hugo 
Winckler. 5 On the basis of some expressions in the inscriptions 
this scholar divined that there was a country called Mucri in northern 
Syria, and another of the same name in northern Arabia. He con- 
jectured that the latter was referred to in many passages in the Old 
Testament which are usually supposed to mention Egypt. The 
confusion would not be impossible, for the essential parts of the two 
words (mcr) are the same, and the vowels were not expressed in the 
early Semitic alphabet. With the Assyriological argument we are not 
now concerned. It has been severely criticized by a recent historian, 6 
and we are justified in saying that the existence of a north Arabian 
kingdom of Mucri is not yet proved. Even if its existence were 
proved, the question would remain: How far was Mucri influential 
in the history of Israel ? Professor Cheyne claims not only that it 
was influential, but that it was dominant. This is his thesis and 
the proof which he brings is his reconstructed text. Our first duty 
then is to examine his text-critical methods. For these methods he 
claims soundness with an emphasis that none can misunderstand. 

3lSam. 27:10; 30:29. 4l Chron. 2:9, 25, 26, 27, 33, 42. 

5 Winckler's theory is stated in an essay entitled " Das nordarabische Land 
Musri," published in his Orienialische Forschungen, I, 1893; also in two further dis- 
cussions, "Musri, Meluhha, Ma c tn, " published in the MitteUungen der deutschen 
Vorderasiatischen Gesellschajt, 1898, and in KAT.3, pp. 136-51. 

6 Eduard Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre N achbarst&mme (1906), pp. 455-71. 
Cheyne {Traditions and Beliefs, p. xi) criticizes, but does not refute, Meyer. 
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The first demand that we make on a sound criticism is that it take 
account of transcriptional probability. The textual critic aims to 
correct the errors of scribes, and these errors arise from omission or 
duplication of letters, words, and clauses, and from the confusion of 
letters which resemble each other in form. How far the Jerahmeel 
theory takes account of these causes of corruption may be briefly 
illustrated. Kadesh-barnea is corrected first to Kadesh-jerahmeel 
and then to Ashhur-jerahmeel; Mahaleel, a personal name, being 
obscure, is boldly changed to Jerahmeel; Amalek dwelt in the Jerah- 
meel region — it must be Jerahmeel in disguise; in the early tradition 
we find an Ararat of which we can make nothing, and so we sub- 
stitute Jerahmeel. Nimrod's kingdom is said to have begun with 
Babel and Erech and other cities; but the underlying text probably 
mentioned Jerahmeel. The name of one of the pillars in front of 
Solomon's temple, which our text gives as Jachin, has long puzzled 
the critics; let us relieve them by changing it to Jerahmeel. The 
personal name Ichabod is equally obscure; the original must have 
been Jerahmeel. These examples taken at random show the way in 
which the alleged underlying text is discovered. 

As for Mucri, or Miccur, as Professor Cheyne usually writes it, 
it is easy to insert it wherever we can make it support the theory. 
That it should replace the Egypt of our text in a large number of 
passages is taken for granted. A king of Egypt was hardly likely 
to give a daughter in marriage to Solomon; the princess must have 
come from Mucri — such is the logic of the new theory. But not 
only should we find Muc ri under the Egypt (Micraim) of our present 
text. Tyre (for) bears a name suspiciously like our Mucri. There- 
fore Hiram king of Tyre was really a king of Mucri. In fact wherever 
Egypt, Tyre, or Sidon are mentioned, our method finds reason to 
suspect the existence of the north Arabian Mucri. And, as it is only 
the first step that costs, when we have once begun to practice ourselves 
we find it easy to discover other north Arabian names underlying 
the text. Ishmael, for example, is now a much larger factor in the 
history than we had ever dreamed, being discovered in numerous 
passages which have heretofore escaped the critics. 

The point here is that so great a variety of changes in the text 
cannot have arisen from the ordinary tendencies of manuscript 
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transmission. Professor Cheyne does indeed sometimes speak of 
the similarity of certain letters which he supposes to have been 
exchanged. But in the vast majority of cases no such similarity is 
observable. In fact his obliviousness to such considerations fre- 
quently stands out so conspicuously as to arouse astonishment. 
What can we make, for example, of such an assertion as this: "Now 
Havilah (elsewhere without the article, and so Sam. here) is certainly 
a popular corruption of Hamilah, i.e., Yerahmeel;" or this: "The 
fact is that MD and THUQ often stand for OUT, i.e., bsWOT";" 
or again that Reu " is to be explained like Reumah and Reuben, i. e., 
is a relic of Yerahmeel;" or of Abimelech that "its most defensible 
meaning is not 'Father-is-king,' nor 'Father of a king,' nor 'Father of 
counsel,' but 'Arabia of Yerahmeel.' It is therefore synonymous 
with Abraham, Abram, Malchiram (inverting), and with the Phoe- 
nician names Milk-ram and Ar-milk."' The most patient examina- 
tion fails to find any law by which these various changes may be 
explained. And that there is no such law is made obvious by mar- 
shaling the number of forms which are assumed to "underlie" the 
favored words. In the books of Joshua and Judges alone no less 
than seventy different combinations of letters are traced to an original 
Jerahmeel. In this proportion the whole Old Testament will show 
more than five hundred different words or phrases which have sprung 
from Jerahmeel. The case of Ishmael is less startling, but even he 
may be credited with half as many disguises. Is the ingenuity of 
any scribe or school of scribes sufficient to replace these two names 
by seven or eight hundred different equivalents ? Or to put it in the 
reverse way: Conceding that these two names once in the text have 
been disguised in such manifold ways, is it possible for the most 
acute modern scholar to restore them with any certainty ? To ask 
these questions is to answer them. 

But we have understated the case. Many of the changes alleged 
are classed as recurrent types of corruption and other north Arabian 
names are said to have suffered from similar recurrent types. Accord- 
ing to the theory, there once existed a text of the Old Testament in 

i Traditions and Beliefs, pp.93, 159, 210, 313. It is unnecessary to load down this 
article with references, as the places will readily be found for Genesis in Traditions 
and Beliefs, and for the other books in Critica Biblica. 
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which the names Jerahmeel, Ishmael, Miccur, Rehoboth, Zarephath, 
and Asshur (that is, Ash-hur, a north Arabian country) with their 
gentilics occurred more than three thousand times, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of every hundred (at least) these names have been 
displaced by new and plausible combinations of letters. So thorough 
a mutilation of an ancient document is without precedent or parallel. 

But if the ordinary tendencies of manuscript transmission fail to 
account for the alleged phenomena, it is still supposable that some 
extraordinary forces have been at work. In fact Professor Cheyne 
assumes a complicated process during which the text has passed 
through at least four separate stages. First, there was the original, 
which dealt with the north Arabian peoples. This original was 
annotated throughout by a glossator, or rather by a succession of 
glossators, who inserted numerous notes in the margin of the manu- 
script. Their object was to tell the readers that the persons, peoples, 
or places mentioned belonged to Jerahmeel, Ishmael, or Miccur, as 
the case might be. These annotated documents were taken in hand 
by a conscientious but unintelligent copyist, who embodied all the 
marginal glosses in the text. This text came into the hand of a 
new school of editors, who discovered that there was redundancy in 
many places, who also were under the impression that Palestine was 
the true scene of Israel's history and that Egypt, Assyria, and Baby- 
lon belonged in the story. Moreover the manuscripts had become 
illegible in places, and the editors were compelled to guess at the 
reading. This they did under the historical bias just described, and 
the result was the accepted Hebrew text. 

One or two examples may be given to show the process. Accord- 
ing to Professor Cheyne, Josh. 7:21 originally read: "I saw a goodly 
garment of Arabian Ishmael and two hundred shekels of silver and 
gold." The glossator was not sure that the reader would know 
where Arabian Ishmael was, so he put Jerahmeel in the margin to 
make it clear. Later copyists added Jerahmeel and Ishmael, so 
that there might be no mistake. Then came the mechanical scribe 
who thought that everything in the margin ought to go into the text. 
When the copy left his hands it read: "I saw a goodly garment of 
Arabian Ishmael, Jerahmeel, and two hundred shekels of silver, 
Ishmael, and gold, Jerahmeel." We can hardly wonder that an 
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editor who had this text before him should undertake its reconstruc- 
tion. After his labors it was in the form in which we now read it: 
"I saw a goodly garment of Shinar and two hundred shekels of silver 
and a wedge of gold." Similarly the account of David's conquests, 
when duly glossed, reads: "And David smote Miccur of the Jerah- 
meelites, Jerahmeelites, and subdued the Zarephathites, Jerahmeel- 
ites, Ishmaeliles, Jerahmeelites, and Miccur became David's slaves" 
(II Sam. 8:2; the glosses are in italics). The editor, in his desire 
to make sense, radically altered the text, making it tell how David 
treated Moab with great cruelty. The Jerahmeel theory (says our 
author) "dissipates the description of David's barbarity into thin air." 

Undoubtedly it does. But Professor Cheyne would be the last to 
defend his criticism on apologetic grounds, so this remark is irrele- 
vant. The question before us is whether the textual transformation 
here posited is intelligible. Each step in the complicated process 
must have some plausibility, or we must reject the whole. Let us 
suppose that the north Arabian text once existed. Is it likely, in the 
first place, that a scribe would find it necessary to add such lavish 
glosses? It would seem evident that the early readers knew what 
tribes were the subject of the story and the persistent addition of 
Jerahmeel and Ishmael would be an impertinence. But conceding 
that this might be done, is the next step conceivable ? Would any 
scribe, however stupid, embody in his text marginal glosses so unneces- 
sary and so disfiguring ? To realize what this means we must work 
our way through Professor Cheyne's mass of emendations. In one 
case we are asked to believe that a whole verse consisted merely of a 
repetition of the two names Jerahmeel and Ishmael, one of them 
being written nine times, the other three times. This is no doubt an 
extreme case, but we are assured that often "a string of ethnics which 
were no longer understood and had come down in a corrupt form was 
manipulated by an ingenious redactor." The string of ethnics is now 
in question and it strains our credulity to the utmost. 8 

But again, conceding that the overloaded text once existed, is it 
likely that later redactors would have changed it into something very 
different ? One more example may make the question plain. A well- 
known passage in Genesis comments on the land of Havllah by saying: 

8 For strings of ethnics in the glosses, transformed by "repeated bad shots of the 
scribes," see Critica Biblica, pp. 80 and 319. 
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"Where there is gold; and the gold of that land is good; there is 
bdellium and the onyx stone." The verse seems perfectly straightfor- 
ward, and we can see no reason why it might not be the remark of 
an early Hebrew. But Professor Cheyne finds the strongest reason 
for criticizing it. His criticism results in the following: "Ashhur- 
Ishmael [Sobah]; now that land is Tubal [Ishmael], Arabia of Ish- 
mael," and he explains that these arc glosses and subglosses on the 
interesting name Havilah. 9 The improbability of such a text having 
once existed is not now before us. What we want to know is how 
a late editor, having such a text in his hand, came to change it 
into the interesting statement about gold and bdellium. Such a 
change I, for one, find inconceivable. 

But we have been dealing with matters of detail. Conceivably we 
have hit upon some unfortunate examples of an overworked method, 
whereas the whole historical picture which results from the north 
Arabian theory may be one that we can accept. It behooves us 
therefore to examine this whole picture. First of all as to its scene, 
for history is not to be separated from geography. According to the 
Jerahmeel theory, the history of Israel was enacted in the Negeb, the 
southern half of the territory traditionally ascribed to Judah. Let us 
be liberal and extend it to the whole of Judah. Professor Cheyne 
in fact admits that David made Jerusalem his northern capital. The 
hypothesis is that in the district south of Jerusalem and west of the 
Dead Sea, extending into the Sinaitic desert, were located not only the 
twelve tribes of Israel, but their enemies as well. Here were the 
Philistines, the Ishmaelites, the Amalekites, the kingdoms of Mucri, 
of Ashhur, of Jerahmeel — "not a mere petty under-tribe, but a truly 
great race, which carried its beliefs and sacred usages, its names, and 
its conventional phrases far away to southern Syria, and its names 
even to Babylonia." Here and not in Egypt the Israelites were in 
bondage. Here were the kingdoms, falsely identified by the Hebrew 
redactor with Assyria and Babylon, which carried Israel and Judah 
into captivity. Here lived the Phoenicians; here was Elam and here 
the Gog whose invasion was so vividly anicipated by Ezekiel. 10 For 
all these peoples the territory seems too small. 

9 Traditions and Beliefs, pp. 93 f. The reader should examine the whole para- 
graph. 

»° See Traditions and Beliefs, pp. jriii, 157, 177, 187 f. 
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Moreover, the country is in large part desert and must always 
have been scantily populated. The,story of Hagar shows that it was 
anciently what it is now. Abraham and Isaac dispute with the 
natives about a few wells as the things most valuable. Water is 
scarce. The numerous wadies are dry except after an extraordinary 
rainfall and then run only for a short time. Perennial stream there 
is none in the whole region. Yet by our theory the original narrator 
located the Exodus here, the leading feature of which is the miraculous 
crossing of a considerable body of water. The account of the invasion 
of Canaan in like manner throws into strong relief the miraculous 
crossing of a strongly flowing river. Without raising the question of 
historicity, we may well ask ourselves whether any narrator could have 
located these events in the region in question. As though to contra- 
dict the Jerahmeel theory, the authors of Genesis declare in set terms 
that the region of which they write is well watered everywhere, that 
it is a land of canals and water-courses, that it is a land where the 
cattle pasture by the side of the river. It is surprising therefore to find 
Professor Cheyne persistently correcting the Jordan into a hypothetical 
Yarhon or river of Jerahmeel, and to read his affirmation that the 
River often alluded to by the Hebrew writers cannot be the Euphrates, 

but must be "the river near which Rehoboth lay It is in short 

the Wady-el Arish, the border stream of the north Arabian land of 
Mucri."" The Hebrew well knows the distinction between a river 
and a wady or dry torrent bed. The Wady-el Arish never could have 
been distinguished as The River. 

It is impossible to agree with Professor Cheyne further when he 
asserts that the original legends of creation were received from 
Jerahmeel, and that the streams which so abundantly watered the 
garden of Eden were located in the Negeb. The story of the Deluge, 
again, could not have been suggested by any experiences of the 
Bedawin in this region, and when our discoverer assures us that 
Jonah was sent to Jerahmeel, we see why his ship is changed to a 
caravan. The great fish still troubles us, nor are we altogether 
relieved when we are told that a separate legend has been combined 
with the original Jonah story. Had the Hebrew redactor, then, no 
sense of humor ? 

" Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 3685. 
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If the various bodies of water of which the Hebrew writer tells us 
must have been located elsewhere than in north Arabia, the same is 
true of the mountain ranges on which Solomon drew for timber and 
which also our critic transfers to this region. If "Lebanon" means 
the Lebanon that we know we can understand the story, for the 
mountain ranges preserve their timber long after the lowlands have 
been denuded. There is no evidence that the Negeb or north 
Arabia ever was the source of merchantable timber. It is only the 
rigor of the Jerahmeelite theory which finds here the cedars which 
were cut down by Hiram, or the cedars of Lebanon and oaks of 
Bashan mentioned by Isaiah. With reference to these matters Pro- 
fessor Cheyne prefers not to be hampered by the facts. He confesses 
that his geographical remarks have been designedly vague and 
undogmatic. But when he uproots the whole history of a people and 
transplants it to a new region, we have a right to require something 
more than vague remarks. 

Our traditional text presents us with a picture which on the whole 
agrees with our knowledge of the country. Amalek, Edom, Ishmael, 
and Midian appear as Bedawin similar to those who still occupy the 
region. In contrast with this, the picture drawn from the " underlying " 
text is full of features not only inconsistent with the geography of 
the country, but inconsistent with each other. Israel is Jerahmeelite, 
yet its chief enemies are also Jerahmeelite; its name of honor in the 
golden future is to be Sons of Jerahmeel, yet throughout its history it 
was dominated by fear and hatred of Jerahmeel; David is by origin 
a Jerahmeelite, yet he stigmatizes Goliath as a Philistine Jerah- 
meelite; the whole history of Israel was enacted in the Negeb, yet 
David's empire was so extended that he was obliged to appoint a 
viceroy over the Negeb; Jerusalem was in possession of David and 
his successors, yet, although it was the place best fitted to be their 
capital, they for the most part chose to dwell in some Kiriath- Jerah- 
meel, whose remains the most diligent explorer has failed to discover. 

The silences of Scripture which have often been remarked upon 
now become more inexplicable than ever. They are so extensive 
that "a north Israelitish history in the proper sense of the phrase has 
not come down to us" — so we are assured. But here we have a 
right to ask: Why not ? Why should the Israelitish historians have 
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maintained a dead silence concerning their immediate neighbors in 
Ephraim when they were so profuse in their information concerning 
those more remote in the South ? We have to account also for silence 
even more impressive. The great empires of the Euphrates Valley 
were certainly known to Israel and the records of these empires are 
now in our hands. The inscriptions seem at any rate to confirm the 
Hebrew text current among us. Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib, appear in the inscriptions as kings of Nineveh on the 
Tigris, and so they appear in the Hebrew record. They themselves 
describe their campaigns in such a way as to confirm what we read in 
our Old Testament. Yet we are asked to believe that in the original 
"underlying" text the kings that were mentioned were not what they 
now seem to be, but were princes of some otherwise unknown north 
Arabian country. The irony of the situation is seen when we reflect 
that the Jerahmeel theory (or at least the Mucri theory) owes its birth 
to the Assyrian inscriptions and now erases Assyria from the history 
of Israel. 

The elimination of Egypt is equally incredible. Egypt was the 
great power nearest Palestine and from very early times claimed 
supremacy there. It had an acute interest in that country as its 
natural outpost against Asiatic encroachment. When we read that 
Shishak invaded Judah we find such a movement quite in the order 
of nature, and when the Egyptologists tell us that Shishak himself 
records the invasion and gives a list of the towns he plundered we 
are hardly surprised, though we are gratified. But the Jerahmeel 
theory assures us that this invader must have been a ruler of north 
Arabian Mucri, and adds: " There is much evidence in the Old Testa- 
ment that north Arabian potentates were constantly interfering in 
the affairs of Palestine in the regal period, whilst most probably there 
is no evidence that Egypt even occasionally interfered until we come 
to Neco and Apries, and even in the case 0} these kings there is room 
for doubt whether the Hebrew editor has not fallen into misunder- 
standings." 12 Such a declaration impresses us much more by its 
boldness than by its soundness of judgment. 

One point remains to be considered — the time at which the 
supposed reconstruction of the text must have taken place. Let us 

« Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 4487. The italics are mine. 
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recall once more the extent to which the underlying text was saturated 
with north Arabian names. Jerahmeel shall be our guide. The 
first man was Jerahmeel, and his wife was called Ashhurah, because 
she was the mother of Jerahmeel-Ashhur. Abel like Jabal and 
Jubal is to be traced to Jerahmeel. Mahaleel and Mehujael among 
the early patriarchs — Lamech, Ham, Kemuel, Magdiel, Mahol, 
Reumah, Almodad, and Michael in the genealogies, are all more or 
less mutilated forms of Jerahmeel. Abraham was a Jerahmeelite 
patriarch, Amraphel, whom the misguided Assyriologists are trying 
to identify with Hammurabi, may have come ultimately from Jerah- 
meel. Moab, Phichol, Leah, Reuben, Levi, originally bore the 
ubiquitous name. Tamar, the heroine of Judah, was at least a Jerah- 
meelitess. The narrative in Judg., chap. 4, told of a king called 
Jerahmeel or perhaps Ashhur. Jerubbaal and Elon among the 
Judges, Ichabod son of Phinehas, Joel, son of Samuel, derived their 
names from the same source. David being a Jerahmeelite, it was 
natural for him to call two of his sons (whom our text calls Baaljada 
and Solomon) by the all-pervasive name. Several of David's officers 
must be included among the Jerahmeels as must Hiram the Phoe- 
nician (really north Arabian) king, and his namesake Hiram the 
artificer. Habakkuk, Malachi, and Daniel among the prophets, 
Elihu and his father Barachel, who appear in the Book of Job, the 
allegorical characters Oholah and Oholibah, and the person called 
Oholiab in Exodus, all come into the list, as does the pillar in front 
of the temple and the allegorical staff of the prophet in the Book of 
Zechariah. 

This list, which does not claim to be complete, is formidable 
enough, but we have not touched the subject of religion with reference 
to which the Jerahmeel theory makes new and startling affirmations. 
The worship of the original writers was paid to a divine duad, the Baal 
and Ishtar of Ishmael, or to a triad whose names were Yahweh, 
Ashhur (or Ashtar), and Jerahmeel. Most commonly the duad was 
represented under the compound name Jerahmeel- Yahweh. This 
was the glorious and fearful name which the Israelites were to fear. 13 
At the same time the god Jerahmeel was the Baal against whose 
worship the people were warned. He also bore the name Ishmael, 

'3 Traditions and Beliefs, p. 563. 
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and there was a myth concerning this divinity or his human mani- 
festation, who was said to have died and risen again. The Rimmon 
of Damascus and the Ramman of Babylonia both come from this 
Jerahmeel. Jacob called his altar Jerahmeel-God-of-Bethel. How 
widespread was the worship of this divinity we may conjecture when 
we note that his name underlies the names read in the Syrian or 
Phoenician inscriptions — Rekubel, Eshmun, Melek, Hamman, Baal, 
Ramman, Naaman, and others. One of his titles was D6d and 
another Son-of-Man. After this we are not surprised to find that 
the Spirit which at the beginning brooded on the cosmic egg was 
really Ishtar, and that the Ark and Tent popularity ascribed to Yahweh 
belonged by right to this goddess. 

The Son-of-Man of the Book of Enoch has already been disclosed 
to us as Jerahmeel. The Elohim who appears so often in our Hebrew 
text is really the same divinity. So is Michael of the New Testament 
Apocalypse, so is the "Wisdom" of Proverbs, chap. 8, and the Logos 
(Memra) of late Jewish documents. Why Belial should be found in 
this company is not so clear, but his name resembles Jerahmeel at 
least as much as some of the others, and we have Professor Cheyne's 
vote in his favor. 14 The cherubim, the angel of Yahweh, and 
the angels in general are so many forms of Jerahmeel and we reach 
the climax when we discover that the number of the Beast in Rev. 13 : 
18 has supplanted Asshur-Ishmael, the fuller name of the region 
called Jerahmeel or Ishmael. This is proved by the parallel passage 
(21:17) where in place of the words, "the man that is, the angel," 
we should read the corrected text, "Ishmael, that is Jerahmeel." 

The problem which now confronts us is to find a date at which 
this text so thickly sown with north Arabian names, human and 
divine, could be changed into the Old Testament now in our hands. 
Proper names, both of persons and places, are tenacious of life, and 
while there might be a prejudice against some of the divine names 
once current in Israel, we are at a loss to discover why Jabal, Jubal, 
Mahaleel, Lamech, and the most of the others should not have been 
allowed to appear in their original form as Jerahmeel, or why Joktheel 
should supplant Jerahmeel as the name of a city, or why Beer-lahai- 

** Traditions and Beliefs, p. 53. For the other names in this paragraph see pp. 37' 
38, 49, 60, 69. 
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roi should be forced into the place of En-Jerahmeel. And the date 
at which this could be done escapes our best efforts to fix it. The 
theory assumes that the Jerahmeel nomenclature existed in the latest 
of the Old Testament books and also in Judith, Enoch, Jubilees, and 
the Apocalypse — or the Jewish document on which this book is 
based. This brings us down to the beginning of our era, a time when 
the Old Testament was accepted as a sacred book to tamper with 
which would be sacrilege. If brings us to a time when the Greek 
version was current among the Jews of the Dispersion and when any 
extensive alteration of the text would have to be made in both Greek 
and Hebrew copies. There is no possibility of such a reconstruction 
being made at this time or indeed at any other time. 

The improbability of such a reconstruction as is assumed by Pro- 
fessor Cheyne will be forcibly brought home to anyone who will 
examine his commentary on the Psalms. In our received text of 
the Psalter there is no single mention of Jerahmeel, but in Professor 
Cheyne's text the name occurs in all but fifteen of the hundred and 
fifty psalms, 15 and, as in other "underlying" texts, Ishmael plays a 
good second. As the names occur several times in a number of the 
compositions, the radical nature of the expunging process to which 
they have been subject is plain. As an example let us put side 
by side one of the minor psalms in the translation of Professor 
Cheyne and in that of Professor Briggs: 

Cheyne Briggs 

Yahweh has laid low Jerahmeel Yahweh doth reign in majesty, 

By his chiding he has extinguished Yahweh hath put on his apparel, 

Ishmael, Yahweh hath girded himself with 

Yahweh has destroyed Ashhur. strength. 

He has also laid low Tubal and Maa- He hath adjusted the world that it can- 

cath. not be moved. 

Cush and Edom are abolished, Thy throne is established from of old, 

The Jerahmeelites thou hast made to From everlasting art thou (Yahweh). 

vanish. 

«s The reader who verifies this calculation should not overlook the corrigenda and 
addenda at the end of the introduction. 
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Cheyne Briggs 

The Jerahmeelites are desolate, The streams have lifted up, Yahweh, 

Consumed are the Arabians and the The streams have lifted up their voice, 
Ishmaelites, The streams lift up their commemora- 

Yahweh has shown his glory on Jerah- tion, 

meel. More than the voices of many waters, 

Thy purposes are abundantly fulfilled, Magnificent more than the breakers of 
The courts of thy house we shall enter, sea ' 

O Yahweh, for endless days. Magnificent on high Yahweh. 

(Thy testimonies are exceedingly stead- 
fast, 
To thy house sanctity is becoming, 
Yahweh, for length of days.) 

Professor Briggs has no objection to critical processes, as is illus- 
trated in this very psalm where he excises the last verse as a later 
addition. But the layman will ask how these two compositions can 
go back to a common original, and the special student will be obliged 
to admit that this sort of criticism, though it make the unskilful 
laugh, will make the judicious grieve. 

Our inquiry has gone far enough to warrant a verdict. The 
Jerahmeel theory fails to approve itself to the textual critic, to the 
higher critic, to the geographer, and to the historian. It asserts an 
underlying text for which there is no adequate evidence; it assumes 
a violent reconstruction of the documents for which there is no 
adequate motive and which is against all analogy; it constructs an 
intermediate text which is a monstrosity; it locates the history of 
Israel in a region where such a history is inconceivable; it presents 
no clear and consistent picture of Israel's development ; and it fails 
to show a date at which its assumed reconstruction of the text could be 
effected. Regretfully we thus pronounce on the work of an honored 
fellow-laborer; yet we are obliged to conclude that the Jerahmeel 
theory has made no substantial contribution to Old Testament 
science. 



